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The False Defense of Christianity 


’ 


6 HY do you not make plain,” writes a corre- 

spondent, “what the issue between Christi- 
anity and Communism is? Is it not quite simply 
that the Christian faith values the individual and re- 
spects his dignity while Communism values the state 
and subordinates the individual to the collective?” 
There is a simple answer to this question. We have 
not made this distinction “plain” because we regard 
it as a most pathetic perversion of the Christian faith 
and a serious misinterpretation of Communism. It 
is, however, so prevalent that thousands of sermons 
are preached upon this particular theme. In the re- 
cent Detroit Conference on the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life the statement of principles came peril- 
ously close to identifying the whole Gospel with the 
idea of the “worth and dignity of the individual.” 
A protest against this concept was brushed aside as 
a point of dogma too “nice” to detain the practi- 
cal men who were gathered at the conference. 

The identification of the Christian Gospel with 
the concept of the value and dignity of the individ- 
ual represents no more than the capitulation of the 
Christian faith to the creed of the Renaissance and 
liberalism. It was originally elaborated in opposi- 
tion to both the Christian doctrine of providence 
and the Christian doctrine of sin. The Christian 
doctrine of providence was inconvenient to the ris- 
ing bourgeois man because it seemed to estimate 
the forces of historical destiny, beyond the control 
of the human will, too highly and did not conform 
to the self-confidence of the new commercial civili- 
zation. This culture thought of man as the cre- 
ator of history, but did not understand his weak- 
ness as a creature of historical forces. The Chris- 
tian conception of man’s sinfulness was in conflict 
with the easy conscience of modern man, who sought 
the cause of historical evil in ignorance, in social 
institutions, in everything but in himself. 

There is of course a doctrine of the dignity and 
worth of man in Biblical faith. He is regarded as a 
unique creature, made in the Image of God. His 
final engagement is with God and not with society. 
He must “obey God rather than men.” He can be 
ultimately indifferent to either the approval or dis- 
approval of his fellowmen for he must finally “be 
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made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ.” 
But the effort to separate this concept of man’s 
unique freedom from the Christian doctrine of sin 
meant that the full dimension of his freedom was 
not understood. The spirit of man rises above na- 
ture, reason and history in such a way that his only 
true end is in God. But he can use this very free- 
dom for his own ends without being held to the 
path of virtue by either nature, reason or society. 
It is significant that the same culture which prates 
so monotonously about the “dignity of man” fre- 
quently comes up with a picture of man in which he 
is the mere creature of a natural or historical proc- 
ess and has lost all responsibility for his action. 
Thus, as Pascal asserted, the philosophers either 
tempt us to pride by speaking of our dignity with- 
out seeing our misery or they tempt us to despair 
by speaking of our misery without knowing our dig- 
nity. 

Usually another error is compounded with this 
conception of the dignity of man. It is the concept 
of the “dignity of the individual.” “Only the indi- 
vidual is real,” declares Arthur Koestler. “All else 
is abstraction.” This is pretty pure nonsense in 
which bourgeois individualism expresses its lack of 
understanding of the social substance of human ex- 
istence. The individual is not an end in himself 
and cannot live within himself. Love is the law of 
his existence. The community is as primordial as 
the individual. Both Nazi and Communist forms of 
collectivism are inevitable reactions to the individ- 
ualism of the bourgeois age. They are just as much 
in error as the individualism; but hardly more so. 

Even so it is quite wrong to define Communism 
as simply the subordination of the individual to the 
“state.” Actually Communism does not believe in 
the state. It believes in a provisional “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” which will wither away. All co- 
ercion will in fact cease, once the institution of 
property is completely abolished. For the root of all 
sin lies in this institution. Communism is so cruel 
and so fanatical because it has a completely erro- 
neous conception of human nature. Living by the 
illusion that the abolition of a social institution will 
redeem man of all sin, it naturally feels justified in 





using any means which will attain this end. It is 
the more fortified in its fanatical illusions by the 
belief that nations, obligarchies, commissars and all 
historical forces on the other side of its revolution 
are by definition virtuous, while those who have 
not been purged by a revolution are, by definition, 
“fascists,” “imperialists,” and “war - mongers.” 
These illusions are much more terrible and danger- 


ous than the faith which is ascribed to them, that 
the individual must be subordinated to the state. 
There is a certain pathos in the fact that these il- 
lusions are merely a “hard” variety of the soft illu- 
sions which Christian and secular sentimentalists 
hold who talk so endlessly about the “dignity of 
man” without any Christian understanding of the 
total problem of human existence.—R. N. 


What Can the Churches Do for Peace?” 


W.A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 


NYONE who works in the ecumenical field very 
often has to face tasks which he has neither 
sought nor expected, tasks which he does not feel] 
adequate to tackle. But the task which I am to at- 
tempt today has caused me more than the usual 
anxiety. I am to speak about the question which in 
some form or other is present to everyone, on the 
answering of which, humanly speaking, depends life 
and death for the nations and for the whole of 
humanity. My only reason for accepting this task 
is that, as a servant of the Ecumenical Church, I 
have no right to decline it. I may add that I am not 
issuing any official pronouncement by the World 
Council, and that I alone am responsible for what 
I shall say. 





What can the churches do for peace? Most people 
take this question to mean: “What can the churches 
do to bring about the kind of peace which we want ?” 
The tragedy of the efforts for peace in our day is 
that people begin by assuming with the utmost self- 
assurance that “Peace” and the kind of peace J want 
or we want, are necessarily identical. Ours is per- 
haps the first epoch in history in which we are not 
dealing with a conflict between love of peace and 
war-mongering, but with a conflict between very dif- 
ferent convictions, in sharp opposition to each other, 
about the nature of true peace. In such a situation 
we must begin by stating as clearly as possible that 
the churches ought not to let themselves be used to 
spread any particular political idea of peace as 
against other contrary ideas. It is not that the 
churches would wish to withdraw from the world 
and leave this whole difficult question to the govern- 
ments of states; it is because the churches have their 
own special message on the subject of peace, and 
because they have to take up their position with re- 
gard to all particular plans for peace on the basis 
of this message. 





* This represents the substance of the address delivered 
at the Synod of the German Evangelical Church, meeting 
in the Soviet Sector of Berlin, in April, 1950. 


For peace is a primary concept in the language 
of the Bible. When the church uses the word, she 
is concerned chiefly, not with any political and inter- 
national order, but with “Shalom,” with salvation, 
with the serving of humanity. By her very nature 
the church can only join in the world-wide discus- 
sion on peace if her right is acknowledged to pro- 
claim, first and foremost, what has been revealed to 
her. And it will immediately become apparent in 
the discussion that a great deal can and must be said 
to the concrete situation on the basis of this revela- 
tion. But her first word will always have to be this: 
that the peace which the world seeks has neither 
root nor foundation unless it finds its basis and jus- 
tification in the all-embracing peace of which the 
Bible speaks. 

The world thinks it knows what peace means; 
and the church too, insofar as she belongs to the 
world, often speaks as though she knew exactly what 
it was all about. But our Lord tells us that there 
is a peace which is quite different from the world’s 
peace. And Jerusalem, the city of peace, had to be 
told that she knew not the things that belonged unto 
her peace. The fact is that peace is like every other 
gift of God. We can only receive it when we con- 
stantly confess that we neither understand it prop- 
erly nor truly possess it. We are rich only when 
we are beggars. So today we can do nothing better 
than ask once more what sort of peace it is that the 
Lord wishes to give us. And as He Himself zs the 
peace which He gives, we are not asking about 
some abstraction or other, but about what He is and 
does. He is King, High Priest and Prophet. What 
does this mean for the church and for her work for 
peace? Let us attempt and answer in three propo- 
sitions. 


I 


Jesus Christ the King is the Prince of Peace. In 
Him the Kingdom of righteousness and peace comes 
to us. Already He rules over rulers and peoples. 
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His church must proclaim to the world that He is 
the bringer of eternal peace, and she must stand tn 
the world, on the basis of this hope, as an ecumeni- 
cal community, where conflicts between races and 
peoples are overcome. 


We must begin with the kingship of Christ be- 
cause that is the only way to explain the angle from 
which the churches must look at peace. They look 
at it from the supra-historical point of view. Al- 
ready in the Old Testament peace is a Messianic 
reality. The Messiah will bring the great Shalom. 
And this kind of peace means much more than just 
a cessation of wars. No people shall raise a sword 
against another. Yet that will be because the peoples 
will walk in the light of the Lord. There is a com- 
plete renewal of all human relationships. Mercy and 
truth shall meet together; righteousness and peace 
shall kiss each other. In the New Testament all this 
is ratified by the fact that the Messiah who now has 
come Himself represents the kingdom of perfect and 
eternal peace. In Him this kingdom is present. And 
yet at the same time it remains the object of hope. 
He is peace, and He brings peace. But since the 
day of the final coming of the kingdom has not yet 
dawned, peace remains also a gift still to be be- 
stowed for which we wait in prayer. But in the 
meantime the world remains under the rule of the 
Messianic king. Whether it knows it or not, He is 
its true ruler. This world which knows no peace is 
indeed ruled by the Prince of Peace. 


What has all this really got to do with the sort 
of peace in which the world, not without reason, is 
so desperately interested? When the church pro- 
claims this majestic, but after all future and other- 
worldly peace, is she not perhaps, failing entirely to 
tackle the world’s problem? 

It all does have a great deal to do with the ques- 
tions with which the nations today are wrestling, 
and it offers the only adequate answer there is. For 
if it really is true, if peace has come to us in Christ 
and if He, invisibly but in actual fact, is the Lord 
of history, then the church, in our troublous times, 
must proclaim this great, liberating message :—Poor 
dear children of men with your fears and your hope- 
lessness, with your desperate efforts to give some 
sense to your life and your actions ; you must realize 
that you are not abandoned to any blind powers or 
cruel fate; your life belongs to the Lord Who has 
suffered for you and has overcome the world... . 


That is the greatest and the most decisive thing 
which the church can do today in the cause of peace, 
to fight against the fear complex which everywhere 
spreads like the scent of death.... 

At this point the church is asked whether she 
really believes what she preaches. If she does, then 
she must show forth in her own life what the strong 
comfort of the Gospel means. And she has to pro- 
claim, above all in a time of hydrogen bombs and 


atomic war, that the Lamb of God is indeed the 
Lord of Lords and King of Kings. In her there 
should be the joy and gladness which break out even 
in the most terrible war scenes in the book of Reve- 
lation: “The kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ, and 
He shall reign for ever and ever.” At a time when 
statesmen act as though they were Atlas upholding 
the world, break under the strain; at a time when 
hysterical talk and unsure policies are taken for po- 
litical action, the church may and must stand up 
for the true and reassuring statement of the facts: 
fear lives in the world, but now that the world has 
been overcome it belongs to Christ, in Whom al- 
ready we have peace. 

The church which knows those things cannot 
possibly imagine that the question of peace among 
the nations is a technical, political question with 
which she as a spiritual reality has no concern. She 
is forbidden to take part in any way in the game of 
power politics. She has no authority to prescribe the 
particular solutions which must be found for the 
great international problems. But as the servant of 
the Prince of Peace she is bound to work for peace 
and to create the basic presuppositions which are 
needed if the nations are to live peaceably together. 
The splitting-up of life so that the secular power 
bears the whole responsibility for the life of the 
state, and the church concerns itself only with spiri- 
tual and heavenly things, is a heresy which unfor- 
tunately still rears its head. The church is not get- 
ting involved in politics, but is fulfilling her proper 
divinely-appointed task when, in the name of the 
Judge and Saviour, she tells the nations those things 
that belong to their peace. And when she is forbid- 
den to bear this witness publicly then she will still 
not cease in her prayers and her preaching to con- 
tinue this central evangelical commission. 


Her knowledge of Christ as King gives the church 
yet another insight. The people of the King whose 
dominion stretches across the world, is an ecumeni- 
cal people. So there arises a tertium genus, a com- 
munity which cuts across all nationalities, and al- 
lows no political frontiers or conflicts to raise bar- 
riers. The life of this community must bear the 
mark of a fellowship that knows no limits. The suf- 
fering of one member affects the whole body. The 
Christian who realizes his membership in the world- 
wide church of Christ is prevented thereby from 
being indifferent to the fate of any nation or any 
race. Every nation, every race matters to him, as 
being a nation or a race of his brothers and sisters 
in Christ. And so he cannot go along with a na- 
tionalism which tries to promote the interests of one 
single nation regardless of the interests of other 
nations. He must reject all hate-propaganda which 
makes out other nations or races to be of lesser 
value. And if, as happens only too often in our day, 





there develop sharp political tensions between the 
nations, then especially it becomes the task and the 
privilege of the churches to maintain intact the deep 
spiritual bonds which they have with each other in 
their common Lord. 


II 


Jesus Christ the High Priest makes peace since 
He reconciles us to God and with each other by His 
Cross. In a world without peace His church must 
be the place where, by repentance and forgiveness, 
reconciliation is made possible, and where the world 
can see that in His power the vicious circle of enmity 
can be broken. 


The King is also the Priest. He does not simply 
rule over us. He shares our life. He makes peace 
since He Himself suffers the whole enmity between 
God and man, and between man and man, and over- 
comes it. This peace-maker pays the infinitely high 
price of peace all alone. And so His peace is not 
just an interlude, an insecure equilibrium of con- 
flicting alliances of power, but true reconciliation ; 
a radical dissolution of the state of war. 


The work of reconciliation begins with repentance. 
It is the characteristic of the Christian community 
that it sees over-confidence as weakness and knows 
that real strength lies in “being wrong” in the sight 
of God, and confessing it before men. Or are we 
going too far? Does the church really understand 
the liberating joy of repentance? Does she dare to 
speak frankly and confess, in concrete terms and 
without any concealment, first for herself and then 
for the nation she serves, those sins which lie on 
her conscience and the conscience of the nation with 
which she is linked? We must put a question-mark 
here because the experiences of the last few years 
justify no entirely affirmative answer. Perhaps we 
should begin to repent for the fact that our repent- 
ance has never been more than a half-repentance; 
for the fact that as soon as one clear statement is 
made self justification once more begins, even with- 
in the church. And it remains true that complete 
repentance is required of us and that only complete 
repentance can make us free. We too easily forget 
how much we in the ecumenical church owe to the 
guidance of God Who in the first months after the 
end of the war brought the churches into a penitent 
discussion with each other. . . . So we have every 
reason to carry on along the road of repentance and 
not to stick half-way. For there is an infinite amount 
of poison in international life which can only be re- 
moved by frank discussion. It is, of course, inevi- 
table that words of repentance will be misunder- 
stood by many people, even inside the church, but 
we may believe that just this kind of concrete, prac- 
tical witness, which costs something, is the most 
effective. I must remember how the churches have 
still not repented for their attitudes at the time of 
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the persecution of the Jews in such a way as to 
let them face the Jewish people with a good con- 
science. I remember how the churches have still not 
spoken to the peoples of Asia and Africa in such 
a way as to remove entirely the suspicion of there 
being some connection between missions and im- 
perialism. I remember how the churches still have 
not spoken to great sections of the working classes in 
such a way as to bridge the gulf created by their 
old feudal or bourgeois connections. I remember 
that the church can only tackle the race problem 
when she herself has done away with all racial dis- 
tinctions in her midst. Last of all, I remember how 
the churches have not lived as an ecumenical church, 
bearing responsibility for the peace of the whole 
world, in such a way as to justify them in offering 
the world the Gospel of peace without first of all 
becoming humble themselves. 

Repentance is not an end in itself, but a new be- 
ginning. It makes mutual forgiveness possible. For- 
giveness in the full sense of the word can only ex- 
ist among Christians. For this kind of forgiveness 
is only possible when we all live by the mercy of the 
Father of Jesus Christ. 

And so the church must be the place where this 
forgiveness finds visible expression, and where ever 
and again the new beginning is made by members 
of nations which have offended against each other. 
But such a new beginning does not have meaning 
only within the church. It can happen that thereby 
the spell is broken and a way is found out of the 
vicious circle of unending hostility. I remember how 
in the harsh conflict between Indonesia and Holland 
there were Christians in both countries who found 
the way to each other in frank discussion, and were 
able to show to their own peoples the way of peace. 
And never for a moment can I forget that today 
there are Christians in the East and the West who, 
with very different political outlooks, are doing 
everything possible to maintain fellowship together 
and so at least to preserve the possibility of an un- 
derstanding between the two political blocs. 


III 


Jesus Christ the Prophet proclaims the conditions 
of true peace, by summoning us to recognize what 
is due to God and what, by God’s ordinance, is due 
to man. His church has the task of proclaiming this 
message to all peoples and of raising her voice in 
warning when the rights of God and the rights of 
man are slighted. 


The priestly King is also the Prophet who tells 
us on God’s behalf what conditions must be ful- 
filled if genuine peace is to be attained. . . . What 
is God’s due? That He should be given the final au- 
thority over the lives of His creatures and that He 
should be recognized as Lord over the history of 
the nations. There can be no peace when men take 
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to themselves the right of guiding the whole life of 
mankind and of steering history according to their 
own notions. The enormous danger of our time is 
that the whole of life may be made political, and 
that at the same time politics may be absolutized. 
International conflicts which in themselves are only 
of relative importance and might with a certain 
amount of common sense and good-will be capable 
of solution, become matters of life and death in 
which no one can give way a single inch. Having 
relativized or rejected the Ten Commandments, it 
is natural and inevitable that men should go on to 
absolutize political systems, which are in their es- 
sence relative, provisional and fallible. And for this 
reason the church must announce to the world with 
all her strength that God will not let His authority 
be flouted thus. It is the duty neither of the state, 
nor of an international organization, nor of a world- 
state, to shape the life of mankind as if it were clay. 
It is not their duty to give meaning and content to 
the life of man. For life has a meaning which comes 
from God, and the humble duty of the state is only 
to see to it that a calm and just order is preserved 
within which this life really can be lived. 


Giving God His due authority means also that we 
recognize Him as the fountain-head of all authority. 
... It is regrettable that the churches have for cen- 
turies past left the problems of authority to the 
jurists. And they have not noticed that gradually 
in this field a completely pagan way of thinking has 
gained the upper hand. We can see this most clear- 
ly in the conception of national sovereignty which 
makes the state the judge of its own case before 
the law. We find it again in the view of interna- 
tional law which regards it as a spurious type of 
law because it is only binding insofar as the states 
recognize it as such. It is high time for the churches 
to admit openly that, as Max Huber has said, sov- 
ereignty is Hybris. . . . Encouragement should be 
given to all those who are striving to uphold the 


validity of international law, since the international, 


community is not an imaginary concept but the ex- 
pression of the unity in which God has created man- 
kind. And the churches ought to say, clearly and 
together, that every state is bound by a law which 
it did not create and cannot do away with. I may 
add that the World Council of Churches is aware 
of this task, and is trying, with the cooperation of 
theologians and jurists, to fulfill it... . 

Man also has his rights; not man per se, but man 
as a creature of God and a brother of Christ, Who 
died for him. . . . Man in 1950 must discover in 
the church, and be told by her, that he is valued as 
a person. ... The church cannot be silent when men 
are treated as second-class human beings simply 
because, without any guilt on their part, they have 
become refugees, or because they belong to the 
Negro race, or because they belong to a certain 


class. The church must issue a warning whenever 
men are deprived of responsibility for the educa- 
tion of their children. The church must protest 
whenever there is famine in some parts of the world, 
while elsewhere there is food to spare. Or when a 
whole continent is reserved for the use of one single 
race. Or when men are subjected to long periods 
of detention in a prison or a camp without proper 
process of law. 

What has all this to do with peace? Any injury 
to man puts an end to peace. The one who suffers 
will finally see war as the only way out. The one 
who inflicts suffering will accept war lightly when 
it comes. .. . But anyone who respects man and has 
the remotest conception of what men suffered physi- 
cally, and, what is far more important, spiritually, 
during the last war, will reject as the worst of temp- 
tations all war propaganda and every attempt to 
play with the idea of a third World War. It still 
needs to be said that the development of atomic 
weapons and the hydrogen bomb must be under- 
stood as urgent warnings from God and that our 
generation is being posed a question which it cannot 
evade. The question is whether we can bear the re- 
sponsibility of even considering the possibility of 
universal mass murder and the self-destruction of 
mankind. I personally am convinced that the answer 
of the Christian church must be a decided No. 

What can the churches do for peace? Very little 
indeed which can be achieved in a short time; but 
a great deal if we are given the time. Once more 
the question arises: do we have the time? Why 
do you elaborate plans for the future when we need 
immediate help? Our answer must be that the 
church knows no solutions for the problems of the 
day. She must always talk of the future because 
she is talking of the peace which comes to us in the 
Kingdom of God. Yet that does not mean that she 
wants to postpone and evade the great decisions. On 
the contrary, it means that we are summoned here 
and now to decide whether we will share in God’s 
work of peace and set up symbols of that peace in 
the world. 


Blessed are the peace-makers. 


Heresy Trial in California 
ROBERT E. FITCH 


In the city of Berkeley, California, are located four 
theological seminaries and also one of the great state 
universities of our country. It is a sign of the times 
that the faculties of the religious institutions oper- 
ate comfortably within their respective traditions, 
while the faculty of the university has been under 
indictment, and continues to be under suspicion, for 
heresy. The critical orthodoxies and heresies of our 
age are secular and not theological. 














The debate in this particular issue revolves 
around the so-called loyalty oath. Faculty members 
of the University of California have long been ac- 
customed to taking the oath of allegiance to the con- 
stitution required of all holders of public office. 
However, it was decided that they should be re- 
quired to take an additional oath, making clear that 
they were not members of the Communist party or 
of any group conspiring the violent overthrow of the 
United States Government. Those refusing to take 
the additional oath were to be dismissed from the 
faculty. When the faculty showed itself firm in re- 
sisting this new requirement, and when the regents 
proved to be stubborn in their insistence upon it, 
the alumni were called in at the last minute to effect 
some mediation. The final compromise—accepted 
by both the faculty and the regents—is an admirable 
achievement in legal casuistry, which preserves the 
peace for the moment, but which clarifies no prin- 
ciple, and which contains possibilities for the fu- 
ture which may make for cooperation or which may 
lead to conflict again. 

To a theologically minded observer and neighbor 
like myself, the whole situation presents the interest- 
ing spectacle of the intrusion of sin into an area of 
life which is presumed to be under the regulation 
of pure reason. Sin exhibits itself here first of all 
as simple stupidity. But it is obviously complicated 
by a measure of unrealism and of irresponsibility 
on the part of some faculty members, and by a mea- 
sure of hysteria and of arrogance on the part of 
some of the regents. 

Sin as stupidity is manifest initially in the fact 
that the contending groups are nevertheless in agree- 
ment on the basic matter of principle—i.e., that 
Communist party members should be excluded from 
the faculty. In a secret ballot the faculty voted by 
a majority of nine to one to support this principle ; 
and this vote of the faculty was hailed by one of the 
most recalcitrant of the regents as having “met the 
issue of Communism and barbarism boldly and in- 
cisively.”” But if there is agreement on the basic prin- 
ciple, then why should there be strife? 

Sin as stupidity is manifest again in a question 
of technique. Early in the controversy Governor 
Warren remarked that the loyalty oath must be an 
ineffectual device for excluding Communists from 
the faculty, because no disciplined Communist would 
hesitate to take the oath if he felt that by so doing 
he could serve better the interests of the party. 
There has been no answer to Governor Warren’s 
criticism of this technique, and there can be none. 

If it be asked why the faculty can’t go ahead and 
sign the oath, anyway, since the faculty is not op- 
posed to the principle or to the intention behind the 
oath requirement, one may answer that it is the 
business of a university faculty—a body of learned 
men—to resist stupidity in any form and on every 
occasion. One may add, also that surely it is the 


duty of a university board of regents not to perpe- 
trate stupidity in its official acts, and not to seek to 
impose stupidity on those whose professional obli- 
gations are to reason and to enlightenment. 

The situation is complicated, however, by the un- 
realism and irresponsiblity of some faculty mem- 


bers. There is lack of realism so far as there is a 
failure to distinguish sharply between one who is 
merely a theoretical Marxist and who is actually a 
member of the Communist party. It need scarcely 
be argued that one who is a theoretical Marxist may 
satisfy the normal academic requirements. Indeed, 
it is obvious that there are many historians, econo- 
mists, and political scientists in the camp of a con- 
servative capitalism whose thinking is shot through 
with Marxian presuppositions. On the other hand, 
a member of the Communist party, who is subject 
to the discipline of that party, must be disqualified on 
at least two counts. One is the party’s contempt for 
liberty, academic or otherwise, and the other is the 
party’s contempt for truth. It is inconceivable that 
a man who is under express orders to subvert both 
liberty and truth should be entitled to teach in the 
universities of a democracy. 

The irresponsibility of some faculty members is 
manifest in a disposition to regard persons in their 
profession as simon-pure individuals who cannot be 
tainted by any of their social commitments. For in- 
stance, in the case of a Communist party member 
who was dismissed from the University of Wash- 
ington faculty, it was argued that no specific indict- 
ment was drawn against his competence and his ob- 
jectivity as a teacher, and that therefore to dismiss 
him simply on grounds of party membership was an 
improper imputation of “guilt by association.” The 
only reply to this, it seems to me, is that there is a 
difference between “guilt by association” and “guilt 
by commitment,” and it is impossible to believe that 
a bona fide member of the Communist party has not, 
somehow or other, committed himself to the subver- 
sion of both liberty and truth. If it be retorted that 
the individual concerned showed no signs of sub- 
verting liberty or truth, both because of an inherent 
personal idealism and because the party was 
shrewd enough not to subject him to pressure, then 
I think that only makes his case the worse. Surely 
there is a serious kind of moral irresponsibility in 
one who refuses to face the evil implications in the 
political commitments he has made, and who there- 
by provides the better front of idealism for purposes 
that are predatory. If a sheep will run with the 
wolves, and if the wolves suffer its company be- 
cause they find it advantageous at times to have an 
innocent lamb in their pack, then the sheep has no 
right to complain if it is hunted down with the 
wolves, nor may it argue that in spite of its associa- 
tions it is really just a sheep after all. 

On the other hand, several of the university re- 
gents have behaved in a manner that is an unseemly 
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mixture of hysteria and of arrogance. In the mood 
of hysteria they have heaped insult upon injury. 
The very same regent who hailed the faculty vote in 
favor of excluding Communist party members as 
restoring respect and confidence between faculty and 
regents, shortly thereafter accused the faculty of 
asking the regents “to perpetrate a fraud upon the 
public by accepting an utterly meaningless formula” 
of adjustment. When one hundred deans and de- 
partment chairmen of the university faculty pre- 
sented a memorandum, they were referred to as a 
“dissident minority,” while these regents sought to 
pictures themselves as the sole bulwark against the 
domination of the university by “the Communist 
faction.” The regents in this category have shown 
themselves unable or unwilling to face the facts of 
the situation. The most important fact is that the 
approximately two hundred men who have resolute- 
ly held out against signing the loyalty oath represent 
the very pick of the faculty in the way of scholarly 
attainments and of administrative offices, and that 
these two hundred have the overwhelming support 
of the great majority of the rest of the faculty who, 
because of lack of tenure or lack of status, have 
not been in a favorable position to take a personal 
stand on the issue. 

More than hysteria there have also been evidences 
of arrogance and of aggression on the part of some 
regents. Their actions and their words have made it 
plain that they do not understand the meaning of 
academic liberty or of academic tenure; or else that 
they do understand these things, and that they mean 
to curtail or to destroy them. Their whole approach 
to the problem, moreover, shows a disposition to re- 
gard every faculty member as guilty of subversive 
intentions until he has first established his innocence, 
whereas the common law tradition of our country 
assumes a man to be innocent until an indictment 
may be drawn against him that is supported by spe- 
cific evidence and then proved in court. No Ameri- 
can citizen can easily submit to the notion that he is 
to be suspected of treasonable purposes until he has 
first gone out of his way to declare his loyalty. 

All of these considerations would have only a 
post-mortem value were it not for the fact that the 
situation is by no means resolved. For it remains 
to be seen whether the compromise formula will 
really lead to peace or will simply prolong the con- 
troversy. Somehow or other, according to this 
formula, the faculty member does not really take 
the offending oath, but does, by his signature, ac- 
knowlede that he is not a Communist party mem- 
ber. This formula will have to be signed by all 
faculty members who have not yet taken the origi- 
nally required oath. Moreover, this formula will 
appear every year for every faculty member, 
whether on tenure or not, as he indicates acceptance 
of the annual contract for salary and for rank. If 
he should refuse to sign the formula, then his case 
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must be heard by a faculty committee, which will 
make its recommendations to President Sproul, 
who must submit the recommendations to the re- 
gents for final decision. The probable attitude of the 
faculty committee in most cases of refusal to ac- 
cept the formula will be that, since there is no spe- 
cific evidence impugning the defendant’s qualifica- 
tions to teach, he should be retained. The deadline 
for signing this formula for the present academic 
year was May 15, and it was then necessary almost 
immediately, to sign it again for the coming aca- 
demic year. One may hazard the guess that between 
May 15th and June 15th the joint faculty commit- 
tee of the northern and southern branches of the 
university may be called upon to hear as many as 
fifty cases of persons refusing to accept the formula, 
and to make its recommendations to the regents. 
The critical question is whether the regents will ac- 
cept these recommendations as meeting the formal 
requirements of the situation, or will insist on a 
thorough investigation of each case. If their attitude 
is diplomatic and conciliatory, then peace may pre- 
vail; but, if they mean to renew the fight, then 
anything can happen. 

Just how all this should be viewed by a Protestant 
Christian is an important question. One might eas- 
ily sit back and enjoy the sardonic humor of a situ- 
ation where stupidity makes its assault on regnant 
reason, or where tolerant humanists are involved in 
heresy trials which they like to think peculiar only 
to theologians. Or one might smugly note the equal 
involvement in sin of each of the contending par- 
ties, and then cry, “A plague on both your houses!” 
Indeed, in this exposition I have assumed each of 
these attitudes in turn. However, if there should 
develop an open and final rupture between faculty 
and regents, and if the integrity and dignity of this 
one of our greatest of American universities should 
then be really threatened, there can be no question 
where those of us who love liberty and truth must 
stand. Heretofore many of us have keep silent in 
the expectation that, in this instance, reason might 
prevail over sin and stupidity ; and in the diplomatic 
consideration that undue meddling on the part of 
outsiders might simply hamper a process of internal 
reconciliation that was already well advanced. But 
we cannot and we will not sit idly by on our holy 
hill if a great university faculty is to be crushed 
by hysteria and by arrogance; and we shall welcome 
the opportunity to prove that, as we resist the foe 
to liberty and to truth that comes from without, we 
can be equally firm against that foe when it rises up 
in our midst. 
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Theological Students Today 


This article by a German theological student appeared 
in the Sonntagsblatt of April 2nd, and is reprinted from 
the News Bulletin of the Lutheran World Federation. 


Pastors are overloaded with work as church officials 
and social workers. “Their first duty should never- 
theless be the cure of souls,” said one student. Many 
of his generation are afraid that the “evangelical her- 
rings” and the “theological pea-soup” of the last years 
might transform the church into a social machine. 
They know what it is like to hunger for bread, but they 
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have found out that hunger for love is worse. And 
they think that the minister must not rely on his ser- 
mons alone to still this hunger... . 

“We shall have to try more and more to do mis- 
sionary work on individuals,” said the one who wants 
to have charge of souls, but who is not yet sure whether 
he will take the cloth. He is in his last year of study. 
Others at the same stage would still abandon their 
studies, if it were not for the fact that they are to pass 
their examinations soon. They do not want to go into 
parishes. Or do they after all? 

Eight hundred parishes in Eastern Germany are va- 
cant. Until now, some 200 students from Goettingen 
have declared themselves ready to go into these par- 
ishes. “It is both more difficult and much easier to 
work in an emergency situation,” said a girl student, 
who has not yet made up her mind. 

At the Theological Faculty the works of Sartre pass 
from hand to hand and students discuss Karl Marx. 
One of the students’ chaplains said: “Bernanos, Auden 
and Graham Greene ought to be read much more... .” 

The “old” students have almost all served in the 
army. One of them told me: “I want to work in a 
country parish. I come from the country and I know 
to what extent customs and habits have smothered faith. 
But I do not yet know under what conditions I shall 
have to work. ... Because of that, I should prefer 
not to marry, if possible.” Many of them talk of cel- 
ibacy. . . . They are not sure that in an emergency 
they might not abandon their parishes to save their 
wives and children. But the photographs of their 
fiancées are on their writing decks. 

In contrast to the “old” the “new” students have for 
the most part come to study theology not through events 
in their personal lives, but by thinking out and strug- 
gling with the political and philosophical tendencies of 
the times. “When I came home I joined the Commu- 
nist Youth Movement. I worked for the party. But 
in the long run their politics were like an equation 
that does not work out too well,” said the former factory 
hand from Saxony. He had completed his education 
while working and had read Marx and Lenin. Then 
he had remembered the Bible of his father who had 
been a pastor and a socialist and he had wanted to know 
what the Bible said to these same problems. He uses 
all the help that modern knowledge can give him, to 
strengthen and defend his point of view. He thinks 
that theological training ought to include more psy- 
chology and economics. . . . This student from the 
Eastern zone is one of a considerable number, who 
do not want to become pastors but to work in journal- 
ism, broadcasting, trade-unions or politics. . . . 

As future theologians the students often say that 
they stand on the ruins of 19th century theology. As 
future clergymen they say less often that around them 
the church of the 19th century which has become a 
church of the petite bourgeoisie is breaking up as well. 
But they know it. They know that one day they shall 
perhaps work in a church that will no longer be sub- 
sidized by the state. They know that one day they 
may no longer preach in churches but in meeting halls, 
that they may no longer live in parsonages but in 
workmen’s lodging, that they may live no longer on 
stipends but on some practical second job. 
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